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BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


We this week present our readers with a striking 
portrait of the father of modern Wood Engraving. 
It is now too well known to require more than a 
passing allusion to the fact, that before Thomas Bewick 
gave a new impulse and a new life to this beautiful art, 
it had fallen into the lowest condition of contempt, 
and though not entirely extinct, it was all but extinct, 
having ceased to be used for the embellishment of books, 
and being chiefly retained for the rude ornament of the 
most wretched songs, and the imprint of ships, the gal- 
lows, or aman running away with knob-stick and bundle, 
in newspapers. Bewick saw all that it was éapable of, 
and introducing it into works of taste, the best known 
and mest perfect specimens of which are his 6wn Natural 
Histories, the whole public were astonished and éharmed 
with the effect. George IIL. who was, according to Peter 
risey yf bg with an at the way be seein 
could have got into the ing, was, i ble, still 
more amazed at the engravings of Bowie.” When they 
told him they were done on wood, he declared that he 
would not believe it till he saw the blocks. 

The taste for wood engraving has since then constantly 
grown, and now gives employment to a host of admir- 
able artists, both as designers and as engravers. There 
is scarcely a living painter whose productions now 
adorn the walls of our houses, of aré séeti annually in 
our Exhibitions, who is not proud to see his 6 
spread still wider, by means of this art; and the num- 
ber of works that are now embellished by it, is immense. 
We believe that there are upwards of two hundred 
wood engravers now busily employed in the metropolis 
alone. The number of periodicals, especially weekly 
ones, that require their assistance, is great. Amon 
these the Art Union, the Illustrated News, Punch, t' 
Pictorial Times, Howitt's Journal, Sharpe’s Magazine, 
and a host of still cheaper productions, are familiar to 
every one. The t beauty, taste, and finish of the 
illustrations ef the Art Union, and the spirit with 
which the Hlustrated News and Pictorial Times seize 
on all the passing ¢vents, and give you whole galleries 
of scenes of the hotit, making the chief personages of 
the day, and the places in which they perform their 
public duties, or pursue their pleasures, as familiar to 
the eye, as “oe does to the mind, deserve particular 
notice. For the most exquisite illustrations of books, 

almost every good pub- 
bsolon, Anelay, Areher, 


we may refer to works 
lisher; while the thames of 
Franklin, Kenny Meadows, Harvey, Blacklock, 

and numbers of others as designers, and of Linton, 
Landells, Williams, Dalziel, Mason, Harral, Measom, 
Harrison, Evans, and, as I have said, numbers of otliers, 


are every day us as engravers. In fact, it is 
almost invidious to mention names, as we cannot men- 
tion all, such is the atmewnt of talent now employed in 
this art; such, in other words, are the ts which 
Thomas Bewick has conferred on the public, and on the 
world of artists. Let his honest faes be looked on with 
a confident and grateful pride. We shall now proceed to 
give from our earlier gleanings some account of him 
and his haunts. 

From an early age there were few places that I had a 
greater desire to visit than the scenery of the youthful 
life of Thomas Bewick. Accustomed from a boy to de- 
light in the country ; to wander far and wide, early and 
late, and explore its wildest or most hidden recesses ; to 
lie amongst the summer grass, by swift clear streams, 
indulging those sunny day-dreams which only come 
there ; or to join in active pursuit amid the yellow woods 





of autumn, or the deep snows of winter,—of the wild 
creatures of the field and forest,—it was to me a source 
of continual surprise and pleasure to find in the pages 
of Bewick the most accurate reflex of all that I had seen 
and learned to know in nature itself. Others presented 
you with more showy pictures, but he gave you the 
truth and variety of life itself. I had therefore a strong 
curiosity to see the spots in which the accurate and | 
poetic observer had picked up the material for his after 

works, like Shakspeare, in boyish rambles, when he 

never dreamt of the wealth he was garnering in his | 
heart. | 

Being therefore at Newcastle with Mrs. Howitt, an 
équal lover of the country, and admirer of Bewick with | 
myself, we resolved to spend a day in a visit to Cherry- 
burn and Ovingham. Fortunately, we had for our guides | 
and companions, those who, next to Bewick himself, 
were best acquainted with the localities, and their con- | 
nection with the artist, two of his daughters. The worth 
and amiability of the man are transmitted to his family, | 
who, without his art, are yet full of the same sterling | 
spirit aid virtues, and of his inextinguishable attachment 
to naturé. 

That trip of about ten or a dozen miles which Thomas 
Bewick during the days of his apprenticeship used to 
make on foot, in order to see his parents and native 
haunts, we found shortened for us by the Carlisle Rail- 
way; and had searcely resolved to be at Cherryburn, 
when lo ! we Wete there. Even as we now whirled up 
the valley of the Tyne, we could recognise the character 
of many a snatch of sceriefy in Bewick’s wood-cuts. The 
winding river, its steep banks hung with lofty trees and 
luxuriant broom; the stream here pouring over a 
gravelly shallow bed, here rippling past willowy islands ; 
and villages peeping out from amongst the thick foliage ; 
and troops of urchins making the little crofts and river 
banks alive with their play. 

We flew past a ng little field, sloping from | 
woods above, towards the Tyne, where John Bewick, the | 
brother of Thomas, and also a genuine artist, used to | 
fancy that he would build himself @ rustic retreat, and 
live and die amid the seenes that were dearest to him. 
He died ere he could realige this poetical imagination ; 
and now the iron steani-path éut in two the very 
field, and destroyed all its seltiude, A few minutes more 
brought us to Cherryburn} the birth-place of John and 
Thomas Bewick. It is a single house, standing on the 
south side of the Tyne, and at distance from the 
river. A little rustic lane leads you up to it, and you 
find it occupying a rather elevated situation, command- 
ing a pleasant view over the vale of the Tyne. The 
house is now a modest farm-house, still occupied by 
Ralph Bewick, a nephew of the artist’s; and, as Miss 
Bewick observed on approaching the dwelling,—* May 
the descendants of the present possessor continue there 
in all time to come.” 

The house, in the state in which it was when Thomas 
Bewick passed his boyhood in it, was as humble a rural 
nest as any son of genius ever issued from. “T'was a 
thatched cottage, containing three apartments, and a 
dairy or milk-house on the ground-floor, and a chamber | 
above. The east end of this was lately pulled down, and 
the réstis now converted into stables. Bewick was very 
fond of introducing his native cottage into his vignettes, 
and often used to talk of “ thé little window at his bed- 
head ;” which room this was, however, none of the 
family knew. 

The new house is a pleasant and commodious one, | 
and the inhabitants seem to possess all the simple 
virtues and hospitality of the Bewicks. They spread 
their country cates before us, and were glad to talk of 
their celebrated kinsman. They have a portrait of him 
in his youth, hanging in their parlour. Below the house 
on the descending slope, lies the old garden shrouded 
with trees, and a little stream running at its bottom. 


———_—_———. 
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One felt sure that this was just the spot to attract the 
boyish fancy of Bewick, and indeed, there we found a 
trace of his hand which marked his attachment to it, 
and no doubt the connexion which it held in his memory 
with some of the pleasantest hours and sweetest affections 
of his youthful existence. It was the grave-stone of his 
father and mother,—one of those heavy, round-headed, 
and carved stones that you see so often in his designs. 
By some accident this stone had been broken, and his 
filial piety led him to erect a more modern and enlarged 
one to his parents, on the left-hand of the path leading 
to the porch, in the churchyard of Ovingham, when, in- 
stead of suffering this to be destroyed, he had it brought 
and put down here. It had a singular look, in the 
rustic garden, but it spoke strongly of the man. He 
could not suffer anything to be destroyed that had been 
connected with the history of life and death in his own 
family circle. He was fond of recording the dates of 
family events on his vignettes; and the curious ob- 
servers, who have wondered what such a date, carved as 
it were on a rock, or rude stone, meant, would find, if 
they could huve the matter traced ont, that it marked 
the passing of some domestic event of deep interest to 
him. Thus in the Fables, at page 162, this inscription 
in a vignette, “ Died 20 Feb. 1785,” is the date of his 
mother’s death; and at page 176, “Died 15 Nov. 1785,” 
is that of the decease of his father. It is equally in- 
teresting to know, that the words at page 152 of the 
same volume, “O God of infinite wisdom, truth, justice, 
and mercy, I thank thee,” were those’ with which, he 
told his family, he was accustomed to preface his peti- 
tions to the Great Disposer of events, and that they and 
the Lord’s Prayer comprised the substance of his 
prayers, and seemed to. him more comprehensive than 
human wisdom could introduce into other language, 
however long and wordy. 

No doubt, this old and fractured headstone was be- 
come sacred to him, not merely for the purpose for 
which it had been used, but by the tears with which 
his own grief had watered it. And who could not see 
in the spot where he had now replanted it, beneath a 
spreading elder, the retrospect of blessed and sunny 
hours, in which the loveliness of nature, and the smiles 
of his mother, had made a heaven for his young heart ! 
And what scene, except the brightest of the eternal 
heaven itself, can ever cast into comparative dimness 
the paradise of a boyhood in the country, under the 
pure and angelic guardianship of a mother? In my 
own heart, such a time shines on through all the glad- 
hess or the sorrows of life, as a holy and beautiful exist- 
ence, belonging rather to a prior world than to this. 
God in his goodness has built me a house, and peopled 
it with hearts that make existence to me precious 
and beautiful; but even into the fairest hour of that 
domestic peace and affection, which no thankfulness can 
repay to the Divine Giver, still gleams the serenest and 
most joyful sunshine of those days, when around the 
native home lay greenest fields, golden with flowers, 
murmuring with bees, musical with birds, and in some 
odorous nook of the old garden, or under some orchard 
tree, I sate and listened to that voice, and gazed on that 
beloved face, which made the light and the charm of 
the young world to me. . No, there was no winter, no 
sorrow, no weariness there! Crime, nor impurity, sel- 
fishness, nor deceit, cruelty, nor contempt, could ever 
break in there with blackness and bitterness, from that 
world which we have since had to traverse, and to make 
desolate discoveries in; or if there were such things as 
Winter, as passions, or as heaviness, they have been so 
swallowed up in the memory of Fairyland delight, that 
their existence can no more be believed. Such are the 
feelings which crowd upon the grateful heart, after 
| Years on years have gone by, and when the green 
maternal grave sinks into levelness with the surround- 
ing turf, making us feel that woman in her dearest 


——. 





character as wife, can scarcely rival herself in her hea- | 
venly nobility as a mother. It is only such a man, in 
such a moment of heavenly retrospect, that can compre- 
hend all that the old head-stone, in its green garden 
nook, was in the eyes of him who there placed it. 

Leaving Cherryburn, my recollection is of crossing 
the river at the spot where Bewick used to cross it when 
an apprentice boy, on his way home, at the ferry of 
Eltringham, and of strolling slowly on—for this visit 
was several years ago—through fields of ripe barley, 
the Misses Bewick pointing out to us as we approached 
the village of Ovingham the spots which have been 
introduced in their father’s designs, and relating 
anecdotes connected with the characters of his old 
acquaintances, or others that have been made to figure 
in his works. There was the old soldier who used to 
tell him of his wars, and so often of the battle of 
Minden, that he went by the name of “the Old Soldier 
of Minden.” On one occasion of Bewick visiting 
Ovingham, the old man was dead ; and as he approached 
the village he saw that broad hat and old veteran’s 
coat that had so often covered the worn limbs of his 
old friend, then hoisted on a pole as a scarecrow, and 
thus they show in one of his tail-pieces. There was the 
drunkard, that made a vow never to enter a public- 
house again, but used to call at the door and drink as 
he sat on his horse. These, and the houses where others 
had lived, were pointed out to us. As we drew near 
the village, it was like looking at one of Bewick’s own 
scenes. It stands beautifully on the steep bank of the 
Tyne. Gardens clothe the banks to the water's edge, 
and lofty trees add the richness of their shrouding 
foliage to the spot. In the river you see willow islands, 
and those snatches of shore scenery that are so delight- 
ful in his Natural History. The sand-piper and king- 
fisher go by with their peculiar cries; and here and 
there a solitary angler sits as naturally on the sedgy 
bank as if Bewick himself had fixed him there. The 
village is just such a place as you wish and expect it,— 
quiet, old-fashioned, and retired, consisting principally 
of the parsonage, a few farm-houses, and labourers’ 
cottages. The church is large for a village, and built in 
form of a cathedral. Wherever you turn you recognize 
objects that have filled the imagination, and employed 
the brain of Bewick. Those old, heavy, and leaning 
head-stones,—it was certainly on them that the ‘boys in 
rush caps and wooden swords rode, acting dragoons. 
That gate of the parsonage, you have seen before, 
The very churchyard is the one which is so beautifully 
and solemnly depicted in the silence of a moonlight 
night. 

He had tried the life of London, but he could not 
bear it. His soul was robbed of its nourishment. He 
was shut up, blinded, famished, in that huge wilderness 
of stone; dimned by that eternal chaos of confused 
sounds. He gasped for the free air; he pined for the 
dews ; for the solemn roar of the ocean; for the glories 
of rising and setting suns. His father when he sent 
him from his country home at Cherryburn, to be appren- 
ticed to Mr. Bielby, at Newcastle, said to him at part- 
ing,—“ Now, Thomas, thou art going to lead a different 
life to what thou hast led here: thou art going from a 
constant fresh air and activity, to the closeness of a 
town and a sedentary occupation ; thou must be up in 
the morning and get a run.” And Thomas followed 
faithfully, for it chimed exactly with his own bent, his 
father’s injunction. Every morning, rain or shine, often 
without his hat, and his bushy head of black hair ruf- 
fling in the wind, he would be seen scampering up the 
street towards the country ; and the opposite neighbours 
would cry,—“ There goes Bielby’s fond boy.” These 
morning excursions he kept up during his life; and 
they did not suffice him. After the expiration of his 
apprenticeship, he roamed far and wide through the 
glorious and soul-embuing scenery of Scotland. Year 
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after year, and day after day, it was his delight to stroll 
over heaths and moors, by sedgy pools and running 
waters. He saw bird, beast, and fish, from his hidden 
places, in all the freedom of their wild life. He saw the 
angler casting his line ; the fowler setting his net and 
his springes; the farmer’s boy amusing his solitude 
when 
“ He strolled, the lonely Crusoe of the fields—” 


by prowling after water-fowl amid their reedy haunts ; 
watching the flight of birds with greedy eyes ; lighting 
fires under the screening hedge, and collecting sticks for 
fuel, and blowing them, on hands and knees, intoa flame. 
Such were his loves, his studies, his perpetual occupa- 
tions; and to have similar results, we must have persons 
of a similar passion and pursuit. 

It is at the west end of the church that you find the 
tomb of the artist. Here he lies beside his wife, and 
his brother John, who died before he had acquired the 
fame to which he would have arrived, but not before he 
had proved that he possessed much of the genius that 
had so widely spread the name of his surviving brother. 

A square plot of ground adjoining the west end of 
the church is enclosed with handsome iron palisades. 
The graves of the deceased are covered with flat stones, 
and on the church wall above stand, side by side, these 
inscriptions :—-“In memory of John Bewick, engraver, 
who died December 5, 1795, aged 35 years. His inge- 
nuity as an artist was excelled only by his conduct as a 
man.” “The burial-place of Thomas Bewick, engraver, 
ot Newcastle. Isabella, his wife, died 1st of February, 
1826, aged 72 years. Thomas Bewick died 8th of No- 
vember, 1828, aged 75 years.” 

This spot, which will now for ever form the most 
noted one in the churchyard of Ovingham, was obli- 
gingly granted to the Bewick family, by the lay patron, 
C. W. Biggs, Esq., and they were allowed by him, after 
Bewick’s death, thus to enclose it. 


—<— 


SINGULAR SECTS. 
A Day wits tae Wuite Quakers. 


[In alate number we gave a sketch of a Mormon Conventicle 
from the pen of the American poet, Whittier ; we now present 
our readers with a sketch of a singular community in Treland.] 


My curiosity had been excited during a short visit to 
Mountmelick, in the autumn of 1840, ——— reports 
relative to a new sect, denominated White Quakers, 
which had sprung into existence under the teaching of 
two individuals—Joshua Jacob and Abigail Beale. 

Th some societies I heard them described as a set of 
harmless enthusiasts, who sought to establish a kind of 
Utopian Republic, in which all property was to be held 
in common, and who had made themselves obnoxious 
to the members of the sect from which they had sepa- 
rated, by their unceasing denunciations of the lament- 
able shortcomings and backslidings of the latter ; whilst 
in other circles they were attacked with the fiercest in- 
vective, and depicted as arch-heresiarchs, who promul- 
gated the most abominable doctrines, and gloried in 
their crimes. It is needless to say the darker portrait 
was from the pencils of their quondam co-religionists. 
Amidst these conflicting statements [ found it difficult, 
if not impossible, to form a correct judgment, though I 
thought I could detect in the latter statement a leaven 
of the old spirit which had lighted the Smithfield fires, 
and dragged men to the stake for theoretic opinions. 

I accordingly endeavoured to make myself acquainted 
with their peculiar tenets, but was compelled, from the 














shortness of my stay, to leave the scene of their labours 
without acquiring the desired information. 

I now lost sight of the body fora time, but a friend 
of mine having, towards the latter end of the year 1846, 
purchased some property from the society, I was brought 
into communication with one of its leading members, 
and received an invitation to visit Newlands, their pre- 
sent residence. This invitation I accepted, and a fine 
morning in “the merry month of June” found myself 
and family on the road to their abode. The day was 
delightful ; a few fleecy clouds flecked the bosom of the 
blue sky, adding new charms to the rich landscape, by 
the sudden alternations of light and shade which they 
caused as they floated gracefully across the disc of the 
sun; whilst the atmosphere was redolent with the deli- 
cious perfume of the hawthorn. 

On arriving at our destination, the gate was opened 
for us by an intelligent lad, dressed in the costume of 
the society, namely, a jacket and trousers of white 
Russia duck, with shoes of the original colour of the 
leather. He held in his hand a volume of Murray's 
Colonial Library—Hay’s Western Barbary. Cn inquir- 
ing how he liked that work, he replied, “‘ Very much ; 
that it was filled with interesting anecdotes, narrated in 
a most spirited manner.” From this he digressed to 
the state of the weather, and stated that the community 
would soon commence their hay-harvest. 

The demesne, which belonged to the late Lord Kil- 
warden, contains about 180 statute acres, tastefully 
planted with oak, ash, and elm trees, sprinkled here 
and there with magnificent copper beeches, whose 
tawny leaves add fresh beauty to the whole. The house, 
a modern mansion, of moderate pretension, stands at a 
short distance from the road. On our approach, we 
were met by one of the female members of the commu- 
nity, who bade us weleome to Newlands, and ushered 
us into the library, a handsome apartment of about 
twenty feet square, well stocked with books—consisting 
for the most part of history, biography, and travels. 
The walls were covered with maps, and the tables 
strewed with several volumes of beautifully illustrated 
works. But what struck us most was the chaste sim- 
plicity and exceeding purity of the whole. 

The tables and chairs were of common deal, but so 
white and polished, it might be supposed the female 
members of the community spent a large portion of 
their time in keeping them in their present state of 
perfection, whilst the wicker flower-stands, painted in 
the favourite colour of the society (white), exhibited 
nosegays of the most brilliant and rare flowers. 

We were yet admiring the beautiful arrangement of 
this apartment, when Abigail Beale entered, and, ex- 
tending her hand to me with the most unaffected grace, 
said, “Thee art welcome, and so is the family.” As 
some of my readers may be curious to learn what kind 
of person this founder of the sect is, I will endeavour to 
describe her. In age, she may be any where between 
thirty-six and forty ; her stature is somewhat above the 
middle height, and her person slender and graceful. 
Her face is oval, rather plain than otherwise ; but when 
she smiles, the whole expression is changed, and you 
almost deem her handsome ; whilst there is a placidity 
in the thoughtful grey eye, which speaks of deep con- 
viction, and a soul at peace with itself. As we gazed 
on this graceful exterior, and listened to the low sweet 
tones of her voice, as she descanted with all the enthu- 
siasm of a poet on the superior attractions of a country 
life, we said one to the other, “Can this person be what 
her opponents describe her?” and our better feelings 
replied in the negative. After a short period passed in 
conversation, she inquired whether we would like to see 
the community at dinner. Having replied in the affirm- 
ative, she led us into the dining-room or refectory, a 
handsome apartment, lighted on two of its sides by 
windows reaching from the ceiling to the floor, whilst 
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that facing the south opened into a conservatory filled 
with the rarest exotics, and perfumed with the odour of 
orange-trees just bursting into blossom ; the fourth, 
that by which we entered, contained the fire-place, sur- 
mounted by a magnificent chimney-piece of white 
marble, exquisitely inlaid with vine-leaves in different 
shades of the same material. We were informed that it 
cost upwards of three hundred pounds. 

The members of the community, adults and children, 
both male and female, were seated round a large table, 
piled with coarse wheaten bread, butter, cheese, and 
dishes filled with raisins, almonds, and other dried 
fruits, tastefully garnished with laurel leaves. The only 
beverage which appeared to wash down this primitive 
repast was one of which Father Mathew himself might 
have partaken, being the simple element, fresh and 
sparkling as when drawn from the living fountain. As 
we entered, one of the men was reading from the pages 
of the “ Family Herald” something which appeared to 
excite considerable amusement. A painter would have 
loved to sketch the group—the men in their snowy 
dresses and flowing beards (it is wonderful what ma- 
jesty the beard adds to the human face), and the women 
with their uncovered heads and spotless garments. We 
were particularly struck with one venerable old lady, 
whose silvery hair proclaimed that she had trodden the 
thorny paths of life for upwards of sixty years, but whose 
rosy cheek and brilliant eye bore ample testimony to 
the efficacy of abstemiousness in prolonging health to 
an advanced period. On inquiring for Joshua Jacob, we 
were informed that the person who had been reading 
was that individual. This took us quite by surprise, for 
we had pictured to ourselves a gloomy fanatic of the 
Puritan school, such as Sir Walter Scott delighted to 
portray ; and were surprised to meet, instead of this 
creature of our imagination, a handsome middle-aged 
man, of agreeable manners, who could indulge in a 
harmless jest, without considering that it merited the 
punishment of the Deity. 

When conversing with him on this subject afterwards, 
he said, that it was one of the effects of true religion to 
make us cheerful and happy; and that it was the bigot 
or the fanatic alone who would convert this glorious 
earth, given by God to his creatures, into a hell, and make 
man’s happiness only to commence on the other side of 
the grave. However we might differ with him on 
other subjects, we were compelled to admit the justness 
of this reasoning. 

On questioning some of the other members as to their 
peculiar tenets, we learned that they held the earth was 
given unto all fora heritage, and that noble and peasant, 
rich and poor, were but the creations of a corrupt 
order of things; that the time, however, was approach- 
ing when this factitious state would pass away, and the 
whole family of man live together in a state of perfect 
harmony, worshipping the same God, and redeemed by 
the blood of the same Saviour. 

They said that many calumnies had gone abroad 
against them from interested or ignorant parties; but 
conscious of the rectitude of their own views, they could 
calmly await the time when their principles would stand 
justified in the eyes of the world. 

When they first joined themselves together as a 
society, their rules were much less stringent than they 
are at present, and the use of animal food was allowed ; 
but of late, they have restricted themselves to vegetable 
diet alone, to which may be added butter, cheese, and 
honey. They go to rest with the sun, and rise at four 
or five a.m. to commence their labours of weaving, sew- 
ing, spinning, basket-making, etc., whilst one of the 
members reads aloud from some instructive and amusing 


work selected for that purpose. Having breakfasted, 
they adjourn to the fields, when the regular occupation 


of the day may be said to commence. Men, women, and 
children, alike assist in the cultivation of the farm, for 


it is one of their axioms, that every hand is able, and 
ought to supply its owner's mouth with food. The com- 
munity consists at present of about thirty persons, 
children included ; it was at one time still more exten- 
sive, but the increasing strictness of their rules has 
caused the lukewarm and unworthy to fall away. 

From the dining-room we proceeded to the gardens, 
which are extensive, and contain a handsome green- 
house and grapery; the former filled with a superb 
collection of plants, native and exotic ; whilst the latter, 
even at that early season, might be said to groan under | 
the weight of the incipient clusters, forcibly recalling 
those exquisite lines of Byron :— | 


“ Sweet is the vintage, when the showering grapes 
In Bacchanal profusion reel to earth, 
Purple and gushing.” 


After an hour spent in admiring the brilliant hues of 
the flowers, and inhaling their delicious odours, we were | 
taken over the farm, a large portion of which is devoted 
to tillage. 

The members of the community who accompanied us, 
pointed with apparent feelings of pride, to the luxuriant 
crops of wheat, oats, beans, etc., and informed us that the 
whole was the produce of spade labour. Their leader, 
Joshua Jacob, is a great enemy to idleness, and appears 
fully to coincide in the opinion of Thomas Carlyle—that 
work is worship. Indeed, the following extract from the 
“Past and Present” of that eloquent, yet quaint writer, 
may be said to be embodied in the acts of the society :— 


“Properly speaking, all true work is religion, and whatsoever 
religion is not work may go and dwell amoug the Brahmins, 
Antinomians, Spinning Dervishes, or where it will; with me it 
shall have no harbour. Admirable was that of the old Monk’s, 
‘ Laborare est Orare, work is worship. Older than all preached 
gospel, was this unpreached, inarticulate, ineradicable, for ever- 
enduring gospel—work, and therein have well-being. Man, Son 
of earth and of heaven, lies there not in the innermost heart of 
thee, a spirit of active method, a force for work, and burns like 
a painfully smouldering fire, giving no rest till thou unfold it,— 

ill thou write it down in beneficent facts around thee? What is 
immethodic waste, thou shalt make methodic regulated arable ; 
obedient and productive to thee. Wheresoever thou findest dis- 
order, there is thy eternal enemy; attack him swiftly, subdue 
him ; make order of him, the subject not of chaos, but intelli- 
gence, divinity, and thee. The thistle that grows in thy path, 
dig it out, that a blade of useful grass, a drop of nourishing milk, 
may grow there instead. The waste cotton-shrub gathers waste 
white down ; spin it, weave it; that in place of idle litter, there 
may be folded webs, and the naked skin of man may be 
covered.” 


As we returned towards the house, our attention was 
attracted by a number of squalid-looking creatures, who 
exhibited every phase of human misery, and who 
devoured, with all the avidity of hunger, the bread and 
other refreshments which had been divided among 
them, according to the daily custom of the community. 
At a later hour, a man who had fainted by the way-side, 
from the want of food, was carried by the neighbouring 
peasantry, and laid at the hall-door to receive that 
relief, which a grey-headed peasant whispered to us was 
never refused to the destitute. As we gazed on those 
good Samaritans, pouring wine and oil into the wounds 
of the famine-stricken and bruised of heart, we could not 
help thinking that it were well if those who slandered 
them would obey the Christian mandate, “ Go thou and 
do likewise.” 

After partaking of some refreshment, and being pre- 
sented with a few of the choicest specimens of their con- 
servatory, we bade them adieu, bearing with us the full 
conviction, that, however their tenets may be opposed 
to the practices and prejudices of the world, they are a 
simple and honest-minded people, who earnestly believe, 
and faithfully practise, the doctrines which they incul- 





cate. Dismissing the plural and family we—I shall now | 
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speak in my own proper person, and declare fearlessly, 
that they possess, in my opinion, two of the best attri- 
butes of true religion, namely, that expansive charity 
which embraces within its arms the distressed of all 
sects—and that Christian humility which teaches self- 
abasement, and the forgiveness of injuries. 

Differing from them, as I do, in religious opinions, I 
have attempted no defence of their tenets; nor am I 
prepared, gladiator-like, to enter the polemical arena as 
their champion ; at the same time, I think it but justice 
to an inoffensive and much-slandered people to attempt 
by all means in my power to dispel those mists which 
malice has raised around them, and to place them in a 
proper light before the world. 

It would be alike unworthy of the nineteenth century, 
and the country in which we live, that vexed sectarian- 
ism should be allowed, to slander when it could not slay, 


without some sturdy lover of civil and religious liberty | 


being found to raise his voice and wield his pen in 
defence of the persecuted. 


—~<> 


PHYSIOLOGY FOR THE PEOPLE. 


BY WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D. F.R.S. 
XILI.—Derenpence or Lire vpon Water. 


Ons of the most striking and obvious differences be- 
tween a mineral substance and an organized body, is the 
mixture of solid and liquid parts in the structure of the 
latter. Compare, for example, a flint with a cabbage, 
a lump of chalk with a piece of animal flesh. It is not 
merely that the organized body has certain cavities and 
canals, in which liquids are contained; for these are 
sometimes found in the interior of solid crystals. But 
every part of its substance is so penctrated with water, 
that the minutest fragment even of its hardest parts, 
such as the heart-wood of the forest tree, or the dense 
bones and teeth of the most powerful animal, lose a 
good deal of their weight when completely dried by the 
prolonged action of a gentle heat. We observe a consi- 
derable difference in the proportion of liquid contained 
in different organized bodies, and in the several parts 
of the same body. Thus every one who has taken an 
varly walk in the country must have observed those very 
delicate and beautiful specimens of the Mushroom tribe, 
which spring up during the night, and seem to dissolve 
away before the beams of the morning sun; in the fabric 
of such, the quantity of solid matter is so small, that 
when the atcempt is made to dry them, they leave 
scarcely more than a film upon the paper of the herba- 
rium. And there is a very curious group of marine 
animals, the Jelly-fish, whose substance contains an 
equally small proportion of solid matter; so that when 
they are cast ashore (as they frequently are) by the 
waves, and are left to dry upon the beach, a large speci- 
men that might have weighed fifty pounds will be 
reduced, by the draining-away of its liquid portion, to 
no more than as many grains. On the other hand, if 
we look at the dry scaly Lichens, which are found abun- 
dantly upon old fruit-trees, or creep over time-honoured 
walls, we shall find that they contain so small a quantity 
of liquid, as to lose but very little weight, and to undergo 
searcely any change in their appearance by being dried ; 
and there arecertain marine plants (the trae Nullipores), 
in almost every part of whose texture so large a quantity 
of lime is deposited, that even in their living state they 
present to the unpractised eye no obvious mark of dis- 
tinction from the rock over which they grow, whilst the 
attempt to separate them from it shows that their sub- 
stance is scarcely inferior to it in density. 


In these and other cases, however, it would be found | 
that the growing parts are comparatively sqyt ; and that, 
when they become hardened by the deposition of solid | 
matter, they cease to grow. This is very obviously the | 
case with regard to the stony Corals; in which, perhaps, 
the proportion of solid matter is greater than it is in any 
other members of the Animal kingdom. That which 
we know as Coral, is, so to speak, the skeleton of the 
animal, or rather of a cluster of animals intimately con- 
nected together. It is not, as is commonly supposed, 
a sort of habitation built up by the labours of the coral- 
polypes, as the honey-comb is constructed by the bee ; 
but it is to the soft membranous body of the animals | 
just what our bones are to our flesh; except that the | 
structure is of a much simpler character, and that a 
much larger portion of the entire body is thus conso- 





lidated, than in the case of the skeletons of the higher | 
animals. In the living state, the whole surface of the | 
Coral is covered with a soft gelatinous flesh; and at 
certain intervals we observe polypes, bearing a resem- | 
blance to the common Sea Anemone, with open mouths, || 
surrounded by numerous arms, by which the food is _ 
drawn into them, The under part of this soft fleshy | 
substance is being continually hardened by union with | 
particles of lime which are obtained from the waters of || 
the ocean; whilst the upper part is as constantly grow- 
ing and extending, at the expense of the food taken in 
by the polype-mouths. In this manner are gradually 
produced those rocky accumulations, of which a large 
part of the islands in the Indian and Pacific Oceans 
entirely consist, and which had a great share (in former 
epochs of the earth’s history) in elevating the land of 
our own quarter of the globe above the sea-level. _ 

In the contrast between the soft and delicate tissue 
of the Coral-polypes themselves, and the dense substance 
of the stony mass formed by their consolidation (which, | 
when once completed, may endure, with little or no | 
apparent change, for thousands or perhaps myriads of | 
years), we have a striking illustration of the principle | 
which it is our first object to explain ;—namely, that 
the presence of water in organized bodies is necessary 
for the performance of all the changes which are essential 
to their living state ; so that, the softer the tissue, the 
more active its vital functions usually are. Thus, if we | 
examine a forest-tree, we see that the soft succulent ends | 
of its root-fibres (termed the spongioles, or littlesponges,) | 
are the organs throuzh which alone it takes up water | 
from the soil; the soft outer layers alone of the wood | 
of the stem convey this fluid into the branches and | 
leaves; the soft tissue of the leaves converts this fluid 
(by uniting with a portion of it the carbon which has 
been derived from the air) into nutritious sap ; it is whilst 
descending through the soft tissue of the inner bark and 
outer wood, that this sap gives origin to the new layers 
by which the diameter of the trunk is to be increased, 
or to the young and tender shoots which are to spring 
forth into fresh branches; and it is in the very softest 
parts of the whole structure, that all these important 
operations, which prepare for the ap ark of the race 
by seed, are at first effected. On the other hand, the 
dense heart-wood of the trunk, which is the only part 
whose durability makes it useful as timber, has no con- 
cern whatever in the actions of the living tree, and 
might be removed altogether without any disturbance 
of them; its only purpose being to give firmness and 
support to the spreading foliage which is (as we have 
seen) the chief instrument of the active growth of the 
structure. This heart-wood is formed by the consoli- 
dation of the inner layers of sap-wood, through the 
deposition of resinous and other matters in its substance, 
whilst new layers of sap-wood are being formed within 
the bark ; just as the stony corals are produced by the 
hardening of the deeper part of the fleshy substance of 
the polypes. In both cases the substances thus formed 





remain nearly unchanged from the time when they are 
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solidified ; and this whether they continue in connexion 
with parts still living, or are altogether detached from 
them. In fact, by the change they have undergone, 
they are converted, as much as any organized substance 
can be, into the likeness of mineral bodies; and, in 
common with them, will resist the influence of those 
causes which are constantly producing decay in softer 
textures. 

If we examine the bodies of the higher animals, we 
shall find that there, too, the quantity of water in the 
several tissues closely corresponds with the activity of 
those changes which they have respectively to perform. 
Thus we find the Nervous matter, which of all the Animal 
tissues is the most energetic in its operations, to be 
the softest and most pulpy ; and the substance of Muscle, 
or flesh, which is the instrument of all the movements 
of the body, is not much more dense, for it contains as 
much as 77 parts of water in every 100. But when we 
turn to the Bones and Teeth, which have only a mecha- 
nical purpose to serve—that of giving firmness to the 
body, or acting as cutting or crushing instruments,— 
we find that they contain a far smaller proportion of 
liquid, and approach in durability the most solid coral 
or the toughest heart of oak. The whole amount of 
water contained in the human fabric has been shown 
by experiment to be not less than nine-tenths ; for by 
the application of long-continued dry heat, the weight 
of a body was found to be reduced from 120lbs. to no 
more than 12. Bodies of men and other animals, thus 
baked beneath the burning sun, and dried in the heated 
sand, are not unfrequently to be met with in the Deserts 
of Africa and Arabia. They have lost little or.none of 
their solid matter by decay; for, as will be presently 
seen, even the substances that are usually disposed to 
change most rapidly, can no longer do so when not kept 
moist. And portions of such dried animal substances, 
if allowed to soak for some little time in water, would 
oon up or absorb nearly as much as they had previously 
ost. 

There are some Plants and Animals which are capable 
of being thus completely dried up without being killed ; 
although they are reduced by the loss of their water to 
a state of complete inactivity. Thus the Mosses and 
Liverworts, which inhabit situations where they are 
liable to occasional drought, do not suffer from being 
(to all appearance, at least) completely withered by heat 
and want of water; but revive and vegetate actively as 
soon as they have been thoroughly moistened. Instances 
are recorded, in which Mosses that have been for many 
years dried up in a Herbarium, have been restored by 
moisture to active life. There is a Lycopodium (Club- 
moss) inhabiting Peru, which, when dried up for want 
of moisture, folds its leaves and contracts into a ball; 
in this state, apparently quite devoid of animation, it is 
blown hither and thither by the wind; but as soon as it 
reaches a moist situation, it sends down its roots into 
the soil, and unfolds to the atmosphere its leaves; 
which, from a dingy brown, speedily change to the 
bright green of active vegetation. There is a blue 
Water-Lily abounding in several of the canals at Alex- 
andria, which in certain seasons become so dry that 
their beds are burnt as hard as bricks by the action of 
the sun, so as to be fit for use as carriage roads; yet the 
plants do not thereby lose their vitality ; for when the 
water is again admitted, they resume their growth with 
full vigour. The Wheel-Animalcules, and some species 
of the Water-Fleas of our pools, appear to be the most 
complex Animals that will bear to be thus completely 
deprived of their water, when they are fully developed, 
without the destruction of their lives. If it were not 
for this property, such small collections of water as are 
liable to be occasionally dried up, would be altogether 
unable to sustain animal life forany lengthened period ; 
instead of which, we find spots that were previously dry 
hollows on the surface of the ground, teeming with these 





interesting little beings, within a short time after they 
have been converted into pools by a shower of rain. 
But it would seem that many animals, which are killed 
by the want of water when they are full grown, can sus- 
tain the loss of it in their earlier condition. Thus the 
eggs of the Slug, when dried up by the sun or by arti- 
ficial heat, and reduced to minute points only visible 
with the microscope, are found not to have lost their 
fertility when they are moistened by a shower of rain 
or by immersion in water, so as to regain their former 
plumpness by the absorption of fluid. Even after being 
treated eight times in this manner, the eggs of Slugs 
have been hatched, when placed under favourable cir- 
cumstances. 

It would seem that many cold-blooded animals are 
reduced, by a want of a sufficient supply of liquid, to a 
state of torpidity closely resembling that produced by 
cold; and hence it is that, during the hottest and driest 
part of the tropical year, there is almost as complete an 
inactivity as in the winter of temperate regions. The 
common Snail, if put into a box without food, constructs 
a thin horny partition across the mouth of its shell, and 
attaches itself to the side of the box; and in this state 
it may remain dormant for years, without being affected 
by any ordinary changes of temperature ; but it will 
speedily revive if plunged in water. Even in their 
natural haunts, the Snails, Slugs, etc. of our own climates 
are often found in this state during the summer, when 
there is a continued drought ; but with the first shower 
they come forth and spread themselves over our gardens. 
In like manner it is observed that the rainy season, 
between the tropics, brings forth the hosts of insects 
which the drought had caused to remain inactive in 
their hiding places. Animals thus rendered torpid, 
seem to have a tendency to bury themselves in the 
ground, like those which are driven to winter quarters 
by cold; and thus it happens that the little depressions 
in the ground, which are changed into pools by the rain, 
are found in a few days to be peopled by numerous full- 
grown shells, water-beetles, etc. which had been pre- 
viously buried in the dry hard soil beneath. Even 
certain Fish and Reptiles may be reduced to the torpid 
condition from the same cause. This is the case with a 
very curious animal, the Lepidosiren, which forms a 
connecting link between these two classes. It is an 
inhabitant of the upper parts of the river Gambia, which 
are liable to be dried up during much more than half 
the year ; and the whole of this period is spent by it in 
a hollow which it excavates for itself deep in the mud, 
where it lies coiled up in a completely torpid condition, 
whence it is called by the natives, the “Sleeping Fish.” 
When the return of the rainy season causes the streams 
to be again filled, so that the water finds its way down 
to the hiding-place of the Lepidosiren, it comes forth 
again for its brief period of activity; and with the 
approach of drought it again works its way down into 
the mud, which speedily hardens around it into a solid 
mass. The Lizards and Serpents, too, of tropical cli- 
mates appear to be subject to the same kind of torpidity, 
in consequence of drought, as that which affects the 
species of those animals inhabiting temperate regions 
during the cold of winter. Thus the celebrated traveller 
Baron Humboldt has related the strange accident ofa 
hovel having been built over a spot where a young 
Crocodile lay buried, alive though torpid, in the hard- 
ened mud ; and he mentions that the Indians often find 
enormous Boas in the same lethargic state, which revive 
when they are wetted with water. 

It is not difficult to understand, in some degree at 
least, why so large a quantity of liquid should exist in 
those parts of the living structure which are most 
actively concerned in the operations of life. For we 
know that almost every chemical change requires that 
one (at least) of the substances concerned shall be in a 
liquid state. Thus, to take a simple illustration, if we 
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mingle together carbonate of soda and tartaric acid, in 
the state of finely-divided powders, no action will take 
place, provided the substances be perfectly dry ; and so 
long as they remain so, each will preserve its original 
state. But let a spoonful of the mixed powder be 
stirred into water; the ingredients, being then dissolved, 
act energetically upon one another; the tartaric acid 
uniting with the soda, and the carbonic acid passing off 
in effervescence. Now, as every operation of the living 
body, whether Vegetable or Animal, involves some 
Chemical change, it is easy to see the necessity for the 
presence of liquid in every portion of its texture. We 
have a good illustration of this, in the case of the 
germination or sprouting of seeds. Most seeds, when 
mature or ripe, have a hard dry covering; and the 
internal substance loses that soft pulpy consistence which 
it had at an earlier period, being so dry and firm as to 
be little disposed to change. This condition is obvi- 
ously favourable to the preservation of the seeds’ vitality 
for a lengthened period, but not to the chemical changes 
which they must undergo in the process of germination ; 
and accordingly we find that, if kept quite dry, many 
seeds will retain their vitality for hundreds, or even 
thousands of years. But if they be moistened, one of 
two things must happen ; either they will undergo those 
changes in which germination consists, the principal 
part of the seed being converted into matter for the 
nutrition of the young plant which then sprouts forth ; 
or they will pass into decay, through chemical actions 
of another kind. Whether the first or the second of 


these consequences results from the moistening of the 
seed, depends chiefly upon the amount of warmth to 
which it is exposed ; for a certain quantity of heat is 
necessary to cause the germ to spring into active life; 
and any thing short of this will only favour the decay of 


its substance. So also, when Animals can sustain being 
completely dried up and revived again, that very condi- 
tion of their tissues which renders them incapable of 
performing their ordinary vital actions, also prevents 
their decay ; so that they may be kept in that state for 
any length of time, coming to life again upon the appli- 
cation of moisture after a year’s torpidity, as readily as 
after only a few hours’ suspension of their activity. 

It is an obvious result of what has just been stated, 
that the food of Plants and Animals must be always 
received into their vessels in a liquid or a gaseous form. 
No solid substances can ever be taken up by the roots 
of Plants, until they have been dissolved in the water 
which they imbibe ; and all the matters which are taken 
into the stomachs of Animals must be reduced to an 
equally liquid state, before they can be taken into the 
blood, and can be carried by its circulation into the 
several parts of the body to whose nourishment it is to 
be applied. Hence, in all living beings there is a 
demand for liquid, as the solvent or vehicle by which 
these solid matters, of which the remainder of the 
structure is composed, are introduced into it. We may 
just as well go without solid food as without drink. If 
the most nutritious substances were conveyed into 
the stomach, and that organ could not pour forth a 
liquid secretion capable of dissolving it, the mass of 
bread would be of no more use than if it had been a 
stone. And if, when taken into the blood-vessels, the 
solid matter be not sufficiently diluted with liquid to 
enable it to flow freely through them, it would at the 
same time produce a general stagnation of the circu- 
lating current, and would be incapable of serving any 
purpose in the nutrition of the body. 

But further, the various waste products of that decay 
of the tissues, which has been several times alluded to as 
being necessarily connected with their activity as parts of 
the living Animal, must be conveyed out of the body, 
either in @ liquid or a gaseous form. A considerable 
portion of them is carried off, as we have seen, by the 
process of Respiration or breathing; but there still 





remains a large amount which has to be separated from 
the blood by the two great glands, the Liver and the 
Kidney, and by a number of smaller glands which are 
thickly scattered over the lining of the intestines, and 
over the surface of the skin. The purpose of these 
bodies is to draw off from the blood whatever substances 
are unfit to circulate in its current, and to get rid of | 
them from the system ; and in doing so, they necessa- | 
rily draw off at the same time the liquid in which these 
substances are dissolved. Hence there is a continual 
loss of fluid from the living body, besides that which 
would be naturally carried off by evaporation from its 
soft and moist surface ; and this loss is largely increased 
in many instances, as we shal! presently see, by the 
exhalation of an additional quantity of vapour from the 
skin, for the purpose of keeping the temperature of the 
body down to its proper standard, when the heat of the 
external air, joined to that produced within itself, would 
otherwise raise it too high. Hence a continual supply 
of liquid is necessary to keep up the amount of it which 
the body ought to contain; and as none of the warm- 
blooded animals can be reduced by the loss of part of 
their fluid to the same torpidity as that into which certain 
of the cold-blooded tribes pass, any considerable depri- 
vation of it is fatal to them. Hence we find that ani- 
mals which are entirely deprived both of food and water, 
die much sooner than those which, though deprived 
of food, are allowed as much water as they require. And 
most of those unfortunate human beings, who have 
suffered from the extremity of thirst as well as of 
hunger, declare that the former is the hardest to be 
borne. Its maddening effects were never more remark- 
able than in the dreadful scene of the “ Black Hole of 
Calcutta,” referred to on a former occasion. | 
We shall now give a few examples in proof of the | 
large and constant demand for water, which exists in all | 
living beings, whose activity, whether of simple growth, 
or of movement, is considerable. Four young plants 
of spear-mint, weighing all together but 403 grains, 
have been found to take up by their roots in 56 days, no 
less than 54,000 grains, or seven pints of water. They 
thus took up daily nearly 6,000 grains, or considerably 
more than twice their own weight. The proportion of 
this, however, which was retained in theirstructure, and 
contributed to extend it, was extremely small; for the 
entire increase in the weight of the plants was only 719 
grains, or about 1-75th part of the water absorbed ; and 
even of this, a considerable part would be due to the 
carbon taken in from theair. The remainder must have 
been exhaled from the leaves. -Of the rapidity of this 
exhalation, when taking place on a bright warm day, 
any one may readily satisfy himself by placing a tum- 
bler or glass jar with its mouth downwards upon the 
growing grass of a meadow or garden; its interior will 
be almost immediately rendered dim by the vapour 
which rises into it; and in a short time this will accu- 
mulate upon its sides, and will run down in drops. 
From an experiment of this kind, it has been calculated 
that an acre of grass-land, under a hot sunshine, will 
thus give off the enormous quantity of 6,400 quarts, or 
1,600 gallons of water, all of which must have becn 
supplied to the roots by the soil below. We can thus 
at once see how quickly all ordinary Plants must be so 
dried up as to lose their freshness, or even to perish, 
when the heat and light of the sun thus cause the exhala- 
tion of water from their surface to take place more 
rapidly than the supply is afforded to their roots. And 
we admire the wisdom and the beneficence of the 
Creator, who has provided vegetation even for the dry 
and barren rock ; forming the Sedums (or stone-crops) of 
our own country, and the Cactuses, Euphorbiums, and 
other succulent plants of tropical climates, in such a 
manner that they can absorb a large quantity of water 
from the occasional rains, and part with it but slowly 
under the influence of the hottest sunshine, so as to 
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retain their freshness and succulerce even through the 
severest drought. 

The exhalation of watery vapour from the skin is 
the most constant and certain of all the drains of liquid 
from the bodies of Animals. There are many in which 
it takes place to such an extent, that, even though the 
lungs are fitted to breathe air, the deprivation of water 
for even a few hours causes a fatal drying-up of the 
body. This is the case, for example, with the common 
Frog; which is soon killed if kept in a dry atmosphere, 
although, if its skin be moistened with water, it may be 
confined for weeks without food. One cause of the 
speedy death of Fishes when taken out of water, is the 
loss of fluid by evaporation from the surface of their 
bodies, and more especially from the delicate membrane 
of thegills. As soon as this last dries up, the air can 
no longer act properly upon the blood which is sent to 
them for purification; so that, although they are 
exposed to the atmosphere itself, instead of to the small 
quantity of air diffused through their native element, 
the blood as it circulates through them, does not undergo 
the requisite change, and the fish dics of suffocation. 
Those fish usually die most speedily when taken out of 
the water, which have large gill-openings; whilst those 
in which the gill-openings are narrow, and in which the 
surface of the gills is not so freely exposed to the air 
(as is the case with the Eel tribe) can live for a much 
longer time. There are certain Fish which have a 
peculiar internal apparatus for keeping the gills moist; 
and these can leave the water, and can even execute long 
migrations over land. The same is the case with Land- 
Crabs, which habitually live at a distance from the sea, 
and only come down to the shore to deposit their eggs. 
We have here a very striking example of the depend- 
ence of one of the most important actions of life upon 
the moist state of a part of the surface of the body; 
and we can easily understand that the same general 
principle applies to others also. 

The human Skin, like the leaves of Plants, is conti- 
nually giving off a large quantity of watery vapour, 
which passes away quite insensibly to ourselves, unless 
the surrounding air be loaded with moisture. Anda 
considerable quantity of water in the shape of vapour 
is also carried away in the breath. We become aware 
of the presence of the latter, when we breathe against 
a window on a cold day ; for the glass, being chilled by 
the outer air, cools down the breath which comes in 
contact with it, and causes its moisture to be deposited 
upon its surface. When several persons are shut up in 
a coach or railway-carriage, on a frosty day, the mois- 
ture which is exhaled from their lungs and skins quickly 
forms a thick layer upon the glass, which is renewed 
almost as soon as it is wiped away. The whole quantity 
of liquid which thus passes from the human body in the 
state of vapour, seems to average about two pounds per 
day. But avery much larger quantity is poured out, 
when the body is over-heated, either in consequence of 
violent exertion, or of the high temperature of the 
surrounding air. In this case it is exuded upon the 
skin faster than it can be carried off as vapour by the 
atmosphere; and it accumulates in drops, forming the 
sensible perspiration, the quantity of which may be 
‘annie’. under particular circumstances to an enormous 
extent. Now the chief object of this pouring-out of water 
Srom the surface of the body is to keep down its tempera- 
ture within the proper limits. Whenever water or any 
other liquid passes off in vapour, it takes heat from the 
surface on which it may be; and thus, as long as the 
flow of perspiration continues, its passage into the 
atmosphere in the state of vapour has a cooling effect 
upon the animal body. Provided, therefore, the internal 
supply of liquid be abundant, and the air be dry enough to 
carry off the moisture in vapour as fast as it is exuded, 
the temperature of the body will be but little raised by 
any external heat that does not absolutely burn it. And 








thus it is that persons who have accustomed themselves 
to sustain the heat of furnaces, stoves, ete., can remain 
for some time in situations in which the thermometer 
rises to 500 or 600 degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermo- 
meter, a temperature nearly sufficient to boil quicksilver. 
But if the body be exposed for a short time to air not 
many degrees hotter than itself, butalready loaded with 
watery vapour, no cooling effect is produced by the 
perspiration, because the liquid poured out from 
the skin cannot be dissolved by the air, and carried off 
by it; so that, if the external heat be kept up, the 
temperature of the body itself is raised above its natural 
standard, and death is the result. 

Hence we see that all Organized bodies require a con- 
tinual supply of liquid,—in the jirst place, as one of the 
principal materials of the bodily fabric; and secondly, 
as the vehicle for the introduction of the solid part of 
their food ; whilst Animals require it also, thirdly, as 
the vehicle for carrying off those products of the con- 
tinual waste of the system which the Respiratory process 
does not remove;—and, fourthly, as the means of 
keeping down the temperature of the body, when the 
external and internal supply of heat would otherwise 
faise it above its natural standard. 

In the next paper, we shall enquire whether any 
other liquid than Water can be regarded as having any 
beneficial action on the body, ‘when habitually em- 
ployed. 


——=—— 


NATURE'S NOBILITY. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE ASPINALL. 


Room for a noble man to pass! 

In costly robes? in trappings gay ? 

A fop tricked out before the glass? 
No! clad in sober gray ; 

A nobleman in heart is he, 

With mind for his nobility. 


His crest, a soul in virtue strong, 

His arms, a heart with candour bright ; 

Which gold bribes not to what is wrong, 
Nor blinds to what is right. 

The patent of his courtly race,— 

Behold it in his open face. 


He cringes not on those above, 
Nor tramples on the worm below ; 
Misfortunes cannot cool his love, 

Or flattery make it grow ; 
Staunch to his friends in woe or weal, 
As is the magnet to the steel. 


He envies not the deepest sage; 

He scoffs not at the meanest wight ; 

And all the war that he doth wage 
Is in the cause of right ; 

For broad estate, and waving land, 

He has the poor man’s willing hand. 


He is not rich, and yet, indeed, 
Has wealth ; nor poor, his stock though small ; 
Not rich, he gives so much to need, 
Not poor, for on him fall 
Such blessings from relieved distress, 
To crown his path with happiness. 


Room for a lord, ye truckling crew, 

Who round earth’s great ones fawn and wind ; 

Fall back ! and gaze on something new :— 
A lord, at least in mind— 

That bravest work in nature’s plan, 

An upright, independent man. 
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THE ANGEL OF THE UNFORTUNATE. 


BY SILVERPEN. 
Part THE First. 


A very old copy of the Gospels lay upon the table, 
for it had edges and clasps of filigreed brass, and the 
paper of it, already discoloured by its many years, 
looked as crisp and as brown as a withered autumn 
leaf, in the shadowed sort of light that fell from the 
small iron lamp. Yet Antoine, a little old man, as 
withered as the leaves of knowledge before him, was, 
nevertheless, much interested therein ;, for though 
Mam’selle Caprice, a neighbouring portress, had lent 
him an interesting feuilleton, and he had laid out a 
franc that very morning on a violin accompaniment to 
the last song of Beranger, still, having opened inciden- 
tally at the second chapter of St. Matthew, he read on, 
and was now come to the Slaughter of the Innocents, 
by Herod. When he had ended the eighteenth verse, 
he rose thoughtfully to stir the old brown pot of bouzlli, 
on the stove, took a glance at the clock, then another 
round the little cell-like chamber, and went back to the 
Gospels, and the sixteenth verse. From that by degrees 
to this,—“ In Rama was there a voice heard, lamenta- 
tion, and weeping, and great mourning ; Rachel weeping 
for her children, and would not be comforted, because 
they were not.” 

“But when Herod was dead, behold, an angel of the 
Lord appeared in a dream to Joseph in Egypt,” 

“Saying, Arise, and take the young child—” And 
at that moment, some tremulous hand, feeble yet quick, 
raised the very heavy knocker on the door, and it fell, 
as from a powerless hand, back again with a heavy 
stroke. 

“ Horace, or Marsailles, or Carlier, the do-nothings,” 
muttered Antoine, as he moved from his book reluc- 
tantly ; but the light of the Jamp, as he held it up in 
his hand, and slid back the little movable shutter that 
ran across the grating in the door, showed him that it 
was none of the medical students that thus disturbed 
his evening's rest, but a wretched old man, belonging 
to the degraded class of chiffonniers, or rag-gatherers. 
Not answering, though Antoine called out loudly seve- 
ral times, or even lifting his drooping head, now sunk so 
low upon his breast that it touched the wide and filthy 
basket swung by a belt across his ragged blouse, the 
ancient porter of the great Paris Theatre of Anatomy, 
quickly threw back the door, and raised the old man by 
the arm across the step. He was evidently speechless, 
and with difficulty reached the wide stone seat to which 
Antoine led him. The first care of the old purter,—he 
shad a kindly soul,—was to unstrap the heavy basket, 
apparently to his hasty glance full of bones, bottles, and 
old rags, and place it beneath the seat ; next to lean the 
old man gently against the recess formed by the cell- 
like arch in which the seat was placed, then quickly to 
roll up the first coarse hospital-towel that came to hand, 
and place it for a pillow, and then to move away, and 
just by those Gospels stop one moment to think whether 
he should revive by a small cup of his own inimitable 
bouilli, or a glass from one of those two flasks of pre- 
cious Bordeaux, brought by Nattili the student, in his 
last return from the provinces, or ———, and this was 
broadening out very wide indeed the boundary of his 
Samaritanal virtue—a small cup from Retzner's cafetiére 
(coffee-pot) upon the stove. However, he decided for 
the precious flask; brought it forth and a long taper 
glass from an old medicine chest, that figured promi- 
nently in an opposite recess of the cell, poured forth the 
Samaritanal drop with a noble and a gentle hand, took 
up the iron lamp and returned towards the wretched 
beggar; but neither wine, nor oil, nor more precious 





medicinal things would have served; life had followed 
speech ; and the face that leant up against the coarse 
hard pillow, softer, however, than down by the rich dew 
of charity that had fallen on it, was as rigid as the Caen 
stone built up in arch and wall around. After the first 
momentary surprise was over, the porter summoned one 
of the surgeons then in the anatomical theatre; but life 
was found to be quite extinct. Notice was, therefore, 
given to the next Prefect of Police, and an officer sum- 
moned to take the necessary depositions. Nothing was 
known of the miserable vagrant, beyond that his name 
was Paquin, and that he had been occasionally em- 
ployed to bring small animals such as dogs, rabbits, 
cats, or rats, to the hospital for the purpose of dissec- 
tion, nor was anything found upon his person beyond a 
sou or two, some crusts of bread and blades of garlick, 
and such few specimens of his trade as had been sup- 
posed too fine or rare to be mixed amidst the fetid con- 
tents of his miserable basket. When, however, the 
officer and Antoine stooped down to move the basket 
from beneath the stone bench, to their surprise they 
found it guarded by a small, half starved terrier dog, 
which, Antoine recollected, had occasionally accompa- 
nied the old man in his previous visits, and was called 
Corbeau. On this night it had crept in unperceived, 
and now the basket was moved away, it growled and 
showed its teeth, and jumped up resolutely on the stone 
bench after the basket. But when the officer of police 
began to move the light covering of rags, it directly* 
wagged its tail, and looked with almost speaking eyes 
into the face of Antoine. The porter’s surprise was 
great indeed to see that the light covering of rags had 
been used as a mere blind; for beneath it lay wrapped 
in an old mantelet a new-born child. Its life was very 
low within it, and its breath ebbed fitfully, so much s0 
that when the officer laid it down somewhat roughly on 
the bench, this life seemed ended. 

“New food for the Hépital des Enfants Trouvés,” 
said the officer, with a laugh ; “ma meére ou mon pere 
won't be found amongst les chiffonniers, mon gargon.” 

For some cause or another, the honest soul of the old 
porter was inexpressibly touched ; because, perhaps, the 
small frail thing before him was so utterly desolate; 
because, perhaps, Corbeau, the poor lean brute, licked 
tenderly the little outstretched hand ; perhaps, because 
Herod’s decree still lingered in his memory, or all com- 
ee i for after stepping back to the still open Gospels, 

e said, 

“ Well, it had better be left hereto night, Monsieur, 

I shan't harm it, I shan’t harm it. No, no, I am very 
tender, and the night is very cold, poor thing; and my 
friend Caprice, Monsieur, will do a hand’s turn for it, if 
it be necessary. She’s very kind; a most charming 
woman, Monsieur, and reads the very choicest of the 
Feuilletons. So she shall come, and the babe shall stop, 
as I say: the night is very cold, Corbeau shall stop. 
Yes, yes, Monsieur, God must deal tenderly with us, this 
is a hard world!” Antoine was so enthusiastic that his 
breath was gone. 

“Eh bien, mon garcon,” laughed the official, “if les 
chiffonniers get to know your tenderness to such rose- 
buds, you’ll have a blossom every night. , But farewell ; 
if our inquiry should fail, there’s the pital des Enfants 
Trouvés for you.” So saying he rolled up his papers, 
lighted his cigarette at the lamp, and, nodding his head, 
took his departure. 

Antoine was now alone. No eye was over him 
to criticise his acts of mercy, but the divine and loving 
one of Heaven ; so, when he found the babe still breathe, 
he took it tenderly in his arms, placed a dry faggot on 
the stove, brought his arm-chair close beside, placed on 
it the pillow and blanket of his truckle bed, placed the 
child upon these, gave it some milk that had stood 
heating on the stove beside Retzner’s coffee, and when 
it had fed eagerly, and breathed more freely, he covered 
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it gently, as if his hand had never known bolt, or lock, 
or bar. Next office was to toast a small thin round of 
bread, cut it into long fingers, reward Corbeau with the 
crusts, pour out the fragrant coffee, place it on a salver, 
and then disappear with it through a long passage that 
opened from this porter’s chamber. 

Notre Dame, and all the Paris clocks were striking 


| twelve when he came back with gentle foot and beaming 


face ; and finding the unknown babe still asleep, and 


| Corbeau stretched comfortably on the hearth, he fed 
| the lamp with fresh oil, and sat down again before his 
| book, and when he had read on awhile, he suddenly 


stopped and said aloud “ Heaven itself says take the 
child; and as this came forth as it might be from the 
Slaughter of the Innocents, suppose, if it should live, 
I be as poetical as Caprice, or Petite, the barber, and 
call it Innocent La Trovuvés.” 

Though the police made every possible inquiry amidst 
the miserable haunts of this most degraded and squalid 
class of the Paris population, nothing could be learnt 
respecting the child’s parentage. Paquin, the dead 
chiffonnier, had: rented a wretched chamber, solely for 
himself; and the inhabitants round, with that apathy so 
much a part of brutality and degradation, knew little 
more of the old man than his name. Accordingly An- 
toine, after due consultation with Mam’selle Caprice, 
and the barber, and divers other friends, adopted /’cn- 
fant trouvée and le petit Corbeau, the dog, and this with 
much grace, and the very best of arguments on his side, 
as during the week through which the police had made 
their search, the small frail thing, so utterly adrift upon 


| the world’s wide sea, had, by its very helplessness and 


desolation, so touched the old man’s heart, that without 
more ado, or one repentant sigh, he made a haven for 
it, and bid it rest. The merry barber had, lodging in 


| his house, a poor married sempstress, who gladly became 


its nurse ; and as Antoine rarely quitted his post, except 


| on very grand or extraordinary occasions, the child was 
| brought most evenings to the loge de portier, either by 
| the barber or Madame Amand, its nurse, so that not 
| only Corbeau began to understand the evening’s visita- 
| tion, and welcome it by a bark and frisk, but Antoine 

to watch beside the little grating for the nurse’s well- 


known step. Antoine had married very early in life, 


, and had had an only son, who, having been enrolled 
under the act of conscription, had afterwards perished in 


Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow. His wife died of grief 
soon after; and thus he had been for many years alone, 
without a stronger human tie than Caprice or the barber. 

When Innocent was little more than a year old, 


Madame Amand met with so severe an accident as to 


be incapable of her charge. Whereupon Antoine would 
have her home, and soon became so good a nurse that 
the child throve wonderfully. 

With this good nursing, and this good thriving, 
several years seemed quickly to go by, and Innocent, a 
slight graceful child of seven, had already been taught 
to dance a minuet by Monsieur Petite, the barber, and 
to sew, by Mam’selle Caprice, the portress. And many 
a student that passed through the ponderous door to 
the theatre beyond, would now often stay to kiss her, 
and so often, too, bring bonbons, and dolls, and toys, 
that her child-life had not, a sorrow, or a care, though her 
home was a loge de portier, with a single room inside, 
and a paved yard around, and her only companion and 


| friend, a solitary old man. About this time, some good 


Sisters of Charity, from a neighbouring convent, who 
came for the purpose of recognising a body that lay in 
the-dead-room of the theatre, saw Innocent, and heard 
her story from Antoine. 

“As she has sometimes been within the room, mes 
seurs,” spoke Antoine with deep respect, “ Innocent 
can be your guide. She has no fear of death, the pretty 
one.” And gently, as Antoine had prophesied, the 


| child stepped on, and this so lightly, so like leaf-fall, 





when she bore the light into the chamber of the dead, 
that the sisters asked her why. 

“ Because God’s sleep seems so very beautiful, mes 
seurs, that I can but tread with a hushed step.” And 
more than this she seemed so fearless, and yet so reve- 
rent, amidst the dead, so intuitively, yet so naturally 
so, that the sisters, whispering one to the other, said it 
was surely heaven's decree, the little one was destined 
for une religieuse. From this time they failed not in call- 
ing often to see Innocent, and though Antoine had no 
intention that she should enter the cloister, even though 
on the mission of a heavenly charity, /es seurs soon ob- 
tained his permission that Innocent should attend daily 
at their convent, for the sake of superior instruction in 
various accomplishments. Other children, the good 
sisters taught, were quicker than Innocent la Trouvée 
at the embroidery frame and the singing lesson, but 
none were so useful as she soon became, in assisting to 
prepare medicine and food for the sick ; as if out of 
probable guilt and shame, the ever-coming spirit of 
purity and love was here to testify itself, and balance 
evil done by good enlarged, as good for ever does 
throughout all nature. But good in this case, how 
noble, how exalted, how far above the common way it 
had to be, we yet shall see ! for the ways and means of 
good take progress with the courses of ail universal law ! 

Well, amongst the five hundred students, or there- 
abouts, that frequented this great Parisian theatre of 
anatomy, was one very poor, perhaps the very poorest, 
named Camille Dispareaux. Being a provineial, and 
utterly without friends or resources, he existed in Paris, 
and paid the fees of the various educational classes he 
attended, by preparing skeletons for the setters, and 
painting cheap likenesses for a shopkeeper of the 
Boulevards. Antoine, from whose province Camille 
had come, brought about so friendly an acquaintance 
with him, that after the theatre was closed for the night, 
or on holidays, he would stop and share the old man’s 
bouilli, dress up with cocked hat and wooden sword 
dear old petted Corbeau for Innocent, or tell her stories, 
or sing to her les petites chansons of the provinces, till 
her small child’s heart was very light and glad. But 
that was truer joy, though her child’s heart told it not, 
when with her head nestled on Antoine’s knee, Camille, 
through a whole evening, would talk to the old man of 
the wonderful revelations of anatomy, of its sublime and 
its religious teachings, of his own exalted ambition and 
infinite struggles with the world; and sometimes, when 
perhaps he thought the child asleep, he would fetch 
from the students’ room some of his own preparations 
of cartilage, and bone, and nerve, or unroll the pro- 
ductions of his peneil, often larger than the nature 
copied from, and always beautiful, though of the grim 
subjects of the scalpel and the dissecting-room. 

Surrounded by circumstances all bearing relation to 
this mystery of life growing forth from death, there 
were two especially hidden, and yet ever spoken of as 
they were, that deeply excited the most intense curiosity 
in Innocent, and directly led to the sublime duty of her 
coming life. Two things she had never seen, the theatre 
itself, nor its great master, Professor Retzner. If the 
first excited a sort of curiosity akin to that of Bluebeard’s 
wife, the last was reverent, such as the humble feel in 
wishing to behold true greatness ; for Antoine’s praise 
and faith, his visitations night by night, always at the 
same hour, his long service even before his appointment 
as portier, the homage of so many students, the solemn 
praise of the otherwise merry barber, had raised up such 
an enchantment in the mind of Innocent la Trouvée, 
that to see Retzner face to face, became the greatest and 
intensest passion of her life; and yet it was a wish so 
mixed up with fear, that she had never dared to ask 
Antoine, dearly as she loved him, 

It was the féte of New-year’s eve, and, Sprecebly to 
an old custom, Mam’selle Caprice, and the barber, and 
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Madame Amand, and other friends had come to spend 
it with Antoine. Yes, and it was,the very happiest 
féte-tight Innocent had known, for not only did the 
barber bring his violin for a dance, but also one of the 
prettiest embroidered aprons ever seen, and Caprice also 
brought a very tasty frock, and each one something else 
for ma mignonne, and there was fruit and lemonade and 
pastry, and bonbons, and excellent vin du pays, and all 
might have thought that Innocent had nothing more to 
wish. Still had they watched her eye so often glancing 
upwards to the Geneva clock, they could have fancied 
there was some other wish, though not the strange one 
that made her heart beat so quickly to and fro. It was 
known, however, at midnight, for when came forth the 
coffee-cup and salver as of old,—for nights and days of 
study were the only fétes known to the great anatomist, 
and though he lived in the grandest street of Paris, 
here was his study to which he walked to and fro and 
never quitted till long after midnight,— Innocent put her 
arms round the old man’s neck and whispered in his 
ear. 

“You, ma petite, ma mignonne,” said the old man, 
looking down surprised, “ you see Monsieur ?” 

She whispered “ yes,” so very eagerly, it was a féte- 
night, and though Monsieur might be angry, Antoine 
could not refuse ma mignonne ; and so with the salver 
pressed against her beating heart, and not hearing that 
the barber advised that the new apron should be put on, 
and Caprice the dress “ to charm Monsieur,” she left the 
vaulted room and closed the door hehind her. A long 
passage and three or four steps from which led a broad 
stone staircase to the salle d'anatomie, brought her to 
a three-fold door, which opening and closing as directed 
by Antoine, she stood in the study of the great 
scientific master. He sat before a table, with his 
back to her, so that ‘she had time to lean against the 
door, and try to hide the fear that was now greater than 
her curiosity. One older, one more worldly, might have 
been awe-struck ; wisely or fearfully, aceording to his 
education. For round this vaulted chamber, lighted from 
the roof, were long compartments ranged one above 
the other, in which were set hundreds of human skulls, 
not only from the desert sands of Africa, the mountains 
of Morocco, Caucasus, Andes, and Himalayah, but from 
the snows of Kamtschatka, the buried cities of central 
America, and the battle-fields and grave-yards of the 
two temperate zones. On pedestals were skeletons; and 
heaped-up bones, and prepared cartilage, and atlases, 
and diagrams, and maps, and books, and papers, were 
on tables set about, and on the floor two giant globes as 
tall as the tallest man. The table at which Retzner 
himself sat, was literally walled up with books and 
covered with papers and instruments, except for the 
space at which he sat writing, the lamp above shining 
on his whitened hair and wasted hand as it glanced to 
and fro with pen across the paper. Just beyond this 
paper stood a bronze pillar of about a foot high, on 
which was swung an engraved slab of marble, bearing 
this in large French characters :—“ oRGANIZATION WOULD 
PERFECT AND BEAUTIFY, IF MAN WERE NOT DEBASED BY CRIME 
AND misERY.” Now of this misery and crime come forward 
one of its ministering angels! as many angels will when 
woman knows her office and her mission from the skies ! 

The child approached the table and set down the 
coffee with a beating heart, perhaps in her nervousness 
touching Retzner’s elbow. He looked suddenly round, 
and sternly, when he saw a stranger. 

“ How, who, what, why, ———” 

“ Innocent La Trouvée, Monsieur !” 

But he scarcely heard words, he was looking with in- 
tense eagerness into her sublime and beautiful face ; beau- 
tiful, because so full of truth, and intellect, andaffection. 
He drew her nearer by the hand and spanned her fore- 
head ; no anger was on his face now. No! no Raphael’s 
Madonna ever looked down more touchingly upon her 





holy child. Conscious, perhaps, that she trembled 
violently, he spoke kindly and asked her name. 

“ Tnnocent — well I'll Italianise it— it shall be In- 
nocenti,” and as he spoke he placed a louis d’or in her 
hand, “ there you'll come again soon—soon, recollect.” 

Antoine’s surprise and delight may be conceived ; 
“ it was so noble of Monsieur, so good,” he said. How. 
ever, the joy was nothing to Innocent till Camille knew 
it ; so the next day, with Antoine’s leave, the new frock 
and apron were put on, and over them a little black 
scarf, given her by Nattili the sculptor before he went 
to Rome, she set out to the ;Faubourg where he lived. 
She found the poor anatomical student in his atelier, 
and instead of being at his legitimate work, a smartly 
dressed grisette of the lower class was sitting to him for 
her likeness. She was young and very pretty, but so vain, 
that though her dark hair was dressed most elaborately, 
she kept arranging it sideways in the student’s little 
frameless mirror, and her mother, a fat bourgeoise of 
a neighbouring cabaret, standing over Camille, was 
guiding his brush, as it Were, with such exclamations 
as, “ More colour, sir, more’colour ; Marie has a beautiful 
mouth—that dimple larger, sir; the girl is very 
beautiful. Thank you, thank you, her eyebrows are 
very dark.” 

In this way the fat mistress of the cabaret proceeded 
till the sitting was over, when she and the grisette with- 
drew. Then it was that Innocent drawing her little 
stool to Camille’s side, and telling him all about Retzner 
and her wonderful fortune, brought forth from beneath 
her little scarf, a pair of gloves, as a new year's gift. 
“ And now dear Camille,” she said, when the poor ana- 
tomical painter had kissed her tenderly, “I have a 
great secret to tell you. I am very fond of drawing. I 
have always loved it, and I am sure I should very soon 
learn. So you shall buy me pencils and paper, and then 
will you teach me, Camille ?” 

He thought it but a child’s request, and promised her 
he would. 

“ And now, Camille,” she went on to say, “ as this isa 
féte day, and I have leave, do Jet me hear some stories 
about the rag-gatherers ; you know them, you go amongst 
them ; I came from them you know, Camille, and a story 
will be better than a walk in the Champs Elysées. Do, 
dear Camille !” 

It was a curious trait in Innocent La Trouvée's 
character that she was always most curious, and inquir- 
ing about subjects of misery and degradation, and 
perhaps, for the very reason that Antoine suppressed 
them. Of the incidental knowledge of her early history, 
she was always very curious, and of the rag-gatherers that 
prowled about the streets with their fetid baskets. On 
this subject, and on others, she sat by Camille's side 
and chattered for some hours, whilst he resumed his 
more legitimate occupation ; and after that, Camille 
locked up his poor room, with its marvellous labours 
strewn around, and accompanied her home. They had 
walked some way, and were clearing a filthy quartier of 
the town, when a witch-like old woman starting from a 
narrow entrance, stayed Camille. 

“Eh ! mon gargon, a whelp with two heads, a pretty 
subject for your knife. Only been a day in the Scine, 
and therefore but two sous, Eh bien! a bargain, 
Monsieur?” 

Camille at first refused, but she mumbled some further 
persuasion, and he followed. The street, though narrow, 
had once been a street of palaces. Wide corridors and 
staircases led from it; these, scarcely now defended bya 
door, were public ways, fetid with the ordure and rubbish 
that dripped from story to story. With difficulty they 
followed to the fourth story, where, from a long passage, 
dens of misery opened, more or Jess densely crowded. 
Innocent stood trembling in this passage or corridor, 
whilst Camille followed the old woman. In some were 
miserable groups, aged and hideous, that squabbled for 
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their promiscuous bed upon the floor, or secured their 
miserable baskets, or gnawed ravenously their morsels 
of putrescent food; in another, a group of old women 
were seated, grumbling round a bit of charcoal on a 
brazier; in another, an old man and woman were cook- 
ing in a wide fireplace, the cheap refuse of the market ; 
but what touched Innocent’s young heart the most was 
a group of girls, not older than herself, though dressed 
like women, talking with loud coarse voices, and drink- 
ing strong vin du pays from the flask itself! Such she 
might have been, her child’s heart told her, and taking 
Camille's hand, she said softly, “ Let us go, Monsieur.” 

“ What makes those girls look so wicked, and be so 
bold, Camille?” she asked, when they had cleared the 
miserable quartier. 

“ Because they are unfortunate, and are untaught, ma 
mignonne.” 

“ And what makes many look so crooked and de- 
formed ;—all, too, so different to happy people, Camille?” 

“ Because being ignorant and vicious, my little one, 
they know not how to take care of the beautiful body 
God has given to his creatures; or, if diseased and 
deformed, how to make it better.” 

“ Ah, then, Camille,” she said, looking earnestly up 
into his face, “ what angels, then, the good should be to 
those unfortunate.” She did not speak another word 
the whole way home. The impression made was graven 
on her heart for ever ! 

To Camille's astonishment, her talent for the pencil 
was extraordinary. And this, too, in dry outlines and 
diagrams, for which women have rarely any taste. She 
did not care to draw carts, aud houses, and fruit-haskets, 
as her dear old friend the barber wished, but astonished 
them all by drawing his hand and head, the latter not 
dressed in its best wig, but bare and eyeless ; in a word, 
it was Monsieur Petite’s skull. 

During this extraordinary progress of some months, 
Retzner was absent from Paris. Upon his return, the 
long looked-for night came, when she would carry in his 
coffee. He remembered her at once, and laid aside his 
pen to look into her beaming face. 

“Well, Innocenti, what of the louis d’or?” he said, 
smilingly. 

“Tt brought ‘some pencils and a portefeuille, and 
new year’s gifts for Monsieur mon pére, and Camille, 
Monsieur.” 

“What, to draw Antoine’s dog?” 

“No, such as that.” She pointed to a large atlas, open 
before the anatomist. 

This night was the white night in the fortunes of 
Innocent La Trouvée, for if Retzner was astonished at 
her answer, more so was he at the visible proofs of her 
extraordinary talent ; and more so when he heard of her 
innate pity, touching as it did all the misery within her 
influence. It was the dew-drop of the flower. That very 
night Retzner determined to educate and adopt her, and 
a week after, to the utter astonishment of Antoine’s 
friends, the barber included, the old porter, as a sort of 
charge @affairs, Innocent La Trouvée and dear old 
Corbeau, were located in Retzner’s house, in one of the 
grandest streets of Paris. There were soon governesses 
and masters enough, and but one young child as mistress 
within that house, for Retzner was unmarried. 

Some years had passed quietly by, when it began to be 


||| whispered amongst the savans, and in the salons of 


Paris, that the greatest anatomist of his age had an 
equally gifted daughter. Yes, that he who was pro- 
founder than Blumenbach, and as great in his pro- 
vince as Cuvier; he who by the progress of science was 
teaching statesmen to read politics by the light of phy- 
Sical organization, who was declaring perfection and 
beauty to be capable of acquirement by nations as by 
individuals; that human progress lay with brain and 
skull, bone and sinew; had a fair young creature flitting 
about him, like his best spirit, understanding his learned 





books, imbibing his philosophy, assisting him by her 
wonderful pencil, visiting with him the beds of Magda- 
lens and hospitals, and the recesses of prisons. Yes, so 
there was ! and theanatomist wasthe German Retzner, and 
his daughter, the poor infant that had come forth from 
the chiffonnier’s fetid basket. Yes, the Gospels had 
said “take the young child,” as they will by-and-by teach 
us to take all young children, and make them what 
God has destined all his creatures to be— wise and 


happy. 
—~—- 


Literary Notices. 


Stories and Studies from the Chronicles and History 
of England. By Mrs. S. C. Haut, and Mrs. J. Foster. 
Darton and Co. Holborn Hill. 


A PARTNERSHIP in the compilation of a book is a rarity, 
if not quite a novelty ; we have, however, been disposed 
to think favourably of such unions, from the days of | 
Beaumont and Fletcher, to “ Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall’s 
Ireland.” The present combination of talent strengthens 
our prepossessions in favour of literary unions. Joint- 
stock is the order of the day. History and painting, 
poetry and music, could not be better partners than 
fact and fiction, or history and story. There is also a 
duality in the arrangement of the book, though written 
with perfect unity of spirit; first we have the real 
history of the period, the dry history, as children call 
it, then some legend connected with it, on the most 
striking anecdote of the period, in alternate sections, 
throughout the volumes. Each planet with its satel- 
lite; amongst the latter are many legendary tales not 
to be found in every juvenile History of England, and 
yet such as are of historical interest, and moral beauty, 
—the result of deep research,— He that would seek 
for pearls must dive below!” If such a work had been 
announced to us for publication, we should have said in 
our haste, that Mrs. Markham’s History of England 
was so well-arranged, in such general circulation, and in 
such good repute, that there was no place in our 
juvenile libraries for any other; but we confess our 
error, with the full conviction that Mrs. Hall’s and Mrs, 
Foster's work is only second in order, not in merit, to 
our old favourite. ‘ Mrs. Markham” may be read first, 
by very young children, and when they become of a 
larger growth, they will be capable of appreciating the 
“ Stories and Studies from the Chronicles and History 
of England.” It is an excellent introduction to the 
standard authorities, and the reflections on crowned 
heads are made with great judgment and impartiality. 
There is alsoa systematic arrangement in these volumes, 
which gives much clearness to the narrative, and 
deepens the impression on the memory. The opening 
chapter is “ ‘the Traditional Period,” its pendant, 
“The British Veturia,” a story ably told, in which a 
parallel is found in Conuvenna, the mother of Brennus, 
the king of the north of Britain, and her great proto- 
type, the mother of Coriolanus. Next in succession are 
“The Aborigines,” “ The Roman Period,” “The Picts 
and Scots,” the last is accompanied by the story of “ The 
Vocal Mountains.” An innocent stratagem used by the 
oppressed Britons, gave rise to the title. 


The Pictish general, being about to attack them, a council 
was called, aud Germanus, one of the most influential speakers, 
declared that, if they would put themselves under his guidance, 
he would ensure them the victory. The numbers of the enemy 
were. so immensely disproportioned to any that the Britons 
could bring against them, as to make this promise sgem little 
more than an empty boast; yet, as nothing better might be 
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done, it was at length agreed that the whole conduct of the 
affair should be committed to Germanus. 

Now Germanus had observed that, directly in the path by 
which the enemy must approach, there lay a peculiarly formed 
hollow, surrounded by hills on every side, and giving back every 
sound uttered within it a hundred-fold ; so that the voice of ten 
men was that of a host. To this place he led his small force, 
and bade all quietly rest on their arms until he should give them 
the signal for movement ; they were then to repeat three times 
the word they should hear him utter, with all the force they 
could muster, and then fall on the enemy. 

He next stationed watchmen, who gave him signals of the 
barbarians’ progress; these he permitted to approach the spot 


best fitted for this purpose, which they did, unsuspicious of the | 


ambush laid for them. When they reached the point he thought 
best calculated for the effect he meditated, Germanus exclaimed, 
“ Hallelujah!” His people repeated the cry three times with 
their utmost force ; the reverberating hills gave back the echoes 
with a noise so astounding, that the Picts, believing themselves 
opposed by a multitude innumerable, were instantly thrown into 
confusion ; not stopping to see by how small a number they were 
attacked, all fled in dismay. ‘heir total destruction was the 
consequence, and for that time, our fathers gained breathing 
space, and a large portion of booty. Urgent was their need of 
this respite, and profoundly grateful were the earnest thanks- 
givings to Almighty God that arose from the band of Britons 
who had stationed themselves in that fortunate defile of “ The 
Vocal Mountains.” 


It is difficult to select, amongst so many pleasant 
legends; we must choose the briefest. In default of 
authenticity, we resign the self-devotion of Queen 
Eleanor, as regards the extraction of the poison from 
her husband's wound ; but it is true to her character. As 
history abounds with so much of hate, one is grieved to 
forego any traits of disinterested love. Our authors 
give us an interesting record of Edward the First’s 
filial affection :— 


On leaving Syria, the prince and princess found grievous 
tidings awaiting them in Sicily; first came the news of the 
death of Prince John, their eldest child, a fair and promising 
boy; this was followed by intelligence that prince Henry, their 
second son, was also dead; and athird messenger related the 
death of King Henry ; and that Edward was himself King of 
England. 

Now Edward had borne the loss of his sons with a firmness 
and resignation that astonished all who beheld him; but when 
told of his father’s death, he gave such evident tokens of grief, 
that his uncle, Charles of Anjou, then King of Sicily, who was 
beside him when the intelligence arrived, could not refrain from 
asking how it happened that he bore the loss of his two sweet 
and promising children with such exemplary firmness, yet seemed 
heart-broken at the death of an aged man P Edward then made 
the following reply, which is equally remarkable and creditable 
to his feeling :-— 

“ The loss of my children I may hope to see made up to me, 
by the same God who gave them; but when a man has lost a 
good father, it is not in the course of nature for God to send 
him another !” 


“The First Step to Greatness” is the well-authen- 
ticated fact of Cardinal Wolsey’s balloon-like visits to 
the Emperor Maximilian. With all the appliances to 
boot, and steamers and rail-roads, Mr. Waghorn is not to 
be compared to the zealous Cardinal; who leaves Kich- 
mond at the “ noone of Wednesday,” crosses the channel, 
and returns with his “ambassage” to the king’s levée on 
the following Sunday morning, “his happie speede 
to Gravesend,” in his barge, taking three hours! We 
must conclude with an anecdote of George the Third, 
= z Prince of Wales, afterwards George the Fourth, 
calle 


THE CARTER’S HELPMATES. 


Tt was the frequent habit of the king to wander about the 
neighbourhood of Windsor, altogether unattended, and accom- 
panied only by the young Prince of Wales, who was his almost 
inseparable companion, One morning they were pursuing their 
walk, in their usual manner, when they met a farm-servant 
driving a cart-load of hay towards Windsor; they had passed 
him only by a few paces, when a sudden stoppage of the vehicle, 





and the outeries of the driver caused them to look round, and 
they then perceived that the cart had got fast into a rut of the 
road, and the man was vainly urging his horses to drag it out, 
The prince sprang back, and with little thought of ceremony, 
began applying his strength to the wheel, his majesty watching 
his efforts for a moment in silence, but instantly after, stepping 
forward himself in the same service. Encouraged by this un- 
looked-for help, the carter flogged and bawled to his horses, 
while the royal shoulders heaved as heartily at the wheel; and 
Hercules—moved, no doubt, by their ship-shape mode of 
invoking his aid—gave them strength enough to accomplish 
what they desired; the load of hay was extricated, and the 
driver, grateful to his friends, swore roundly that they must 
take a glass of ale with him, offering at the same time a seat in 
the front of his cart to the next public-house. 

This civil offer was not accepted, the king and prince shook 
the dust of their late labour from their plain clothing, and 
prepared to bid their friend adieu; but first his majesty pre- 
sented the fortunate carter with a guinea, which the prince, 
holding to be no worthy gift, instantly amended by a couple 
from his own purse. The carter, lost in astonishment, stood 
looking after these surprising helpmates (first making any thing 
but graceful, though very sincere acknowledgments), and it was 
not until they had got fairly out of his sight, that he could be- 
think himself of once more getting on his team. On arriving at 
the public-house, which he had destined as the place of his 
rejected treat, and relating the wonderful occurrence that had 
rs 0 place, he was acquainted with the quality of his assistants, 
but he could in no way be brought to believe the fact. Above 
all, he insisted that, though the prince might be the prince, yet 
the king could not be the king; for, he argued, why else did 
the first give him two guineas, when the second, whom his 
informants would have to be the greater, gave him only one? 
No, this was not “ in his philosophy,” and he was convinced 
that his friends were wrong. The story, and especially the 
man’s obstinacy, was talked of till it reached the king, whom it 
greatly amused. Some time after, his majesty met the same 
man on the road, and thus accosted him :— 

“So you think, my friend, my present was not a king’s present, 
though my son’s might do for a prince, hey? but remember 
that 1 must be just before Iam generous; the prince has only 
himself to think about, but I have many who look up to me, as 
your children at home do to you, for all they want—do not 
forget that, my friend; good morning, good morning,” and the 
monarch once more left John Carter to his cogitations, 


These volumes are well illustrated with wood-cuts and 
engravings ; the vignettes, though not all new, are all 
good; a great improvement on the wn-likenessess of 
kings, usually placed as chapter-heads to histories. 
We regret that we have not space for the table of con- 
tents, which would of itself prove what tempting fare 
was spread in the “ Stories and Studies from the Chro- 
nicles and History of England.” 


The Parlour Library, Vols. VI. and VII. The Colle- 
gians. By Geratp Grirrin, Ese. And High-ways 
and By-ways, or Tales of the Roadside. By T. C. 
Grattan, Esa. London: Sims and M‘Intyre; also 
of Belfast. 


Tuxsx two standard works requite no recommendation. 
They have already made themselves favourites wherever 
they have been read; and they will now, in their cheap 
form, find a host of new readers, and spread far and wide 
the pleasure they are calculated to afford. 

We regard it as quite an era in a reading life to pe- 
ruse the Collegians; and the interest is much deepened 
by the remembrance of the struggles and the early fate 
of its amiable author. Gerald Griffin translating novels 
from the French in London at 5l. each, and dying in 
the prime of life in monastic seclusion, cannot fail to 
haunt the imagination as the reader goes over his rich 
and happy pages. The High-ways and By-ways of 
Thomas Colley Grattan is just the book for the railway 
carriage, or the fireside that now begins to attract us to 
its pleasures; conveying us away delightfully to the 
simple, yet eventful life of the remote villages of France, 
to the Landes and Pyrenees. 
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TO THE READERS OF THE PEOPLE’S AND HOWITT’S JOURNALS. 
Notice of Mr. Saunpers’s Remarks IN HIS Montuty Part ror SEPTEMBER, 


Mr. SAUNDERs issued on the fly-leaves of his monthly part a reply, if reply it can be called, to the statement of the Documents in 
existence against him. With the exception of the malignant spirit of abuse, which may be passed, there is no answer to the grave 
charges which the Documents present. Instead of saying these Documents are not true, or do not exist, a fact beyond his power, 
he refers the reader to the mass of falsehoods which he has published, and which these documents, once seen, demolish at a blow. 
As Dr. Campbell has so well said, Mr. Howitt rests his cause, not on opinions, but on Facts and Documents. These documents 
and facts Mr. Saunders exerted all his subtlest subterfuges, the result of the practice of twenty years, to prevent the arbitrators 
examining ; but he cannot prevent the public examining them. They will remain as the only true test of the realities of the case. 
A few plain words will expose the fallacies of his last statement. 

1. It is not in Surrey-street, or in private, that he is arraigned, but openly and before the whole world. No man has seen the 
Documents, who has not pronounced the case all and more than has been asserted. 

2. Mr. Saunders talks of the failure of Howitt’s Journal, and the contempt into which Mr. Howitt has fallen. “The wish is 
father to the thought.” The Journal, spite of the times, and the thousand pounds of other people’s money spent to crush 
it, is_unparalleled in the success of its first half-year. 

3. Mr. Saunders asserts his right to rob Mr. Howitt, on account of “ monstrous losses and injuries that he has inflicted on him.” 
The monstrous losses and injuries have been inflicted on Mr. Howitt, Having got into a ruinous concern, he simply endeavoured to 
escape out of it as fast as possible. That is his real offence, and the amount of it. Draw up a Debtor and Creditor account, and see 
who the losers are. This would show that Mr. Saunders put in not one farthing, while he has got out, for eighty-nine weeks’ 
salary for editing an insolvent concern, at 6/7. per week, 554/.; from Mr Howitt 700/. ready money; making a total of 1,254/. in 
little more than eighteen months. And what has Mr. Howitt got P—A loss of 700/. in hard cash ; several hundred pounds of 
expenses ; and the loss of ayear’s literary income, of himself and Mrs. Howitt, worth twice that sum ; with a menace of demands, 
the end of which is not yet seen. 

4, Mr. Saunders talks of a thousand pounds expenses incurred, through Mr. Howitt, to procure a dissolution. Totally 
false! Whatever expenses were incurred for the dissolution were chargeable to Mr. Saunders. Had he been honest, 
kept good and faithful books, there would have been no breach, and no expense. Had he gone freely and frankly into the 
arbitration, as prescribed by the deed of partnership, and not hung back, and thrown all sorts of obstacles in the way, the expenses 
need not have on twenty pounds. 

But what is the real fact regarding this thousand pounds? It is necessary to throw the light of truth upon it. When Mr. 
Saunders found, as will soon be shown, that the umpire rejected his attempt to prevent the publication of Howitt’s Journal, he then 
set about, if possible, to crush it. He, therefore, launched out into one of the most extravagant exhibitions of advertisement that has 
ever been seen in this country. With nothing himself ta lose, and already covered with debts to the amount of upwards of 3,000/., 
he carried on a system of advertisements, of half a foot square, in almost every newspaper of this country, down to the most 
insignificant and least circulating. Every one saw with astonishment this enormous outlay, and honest and practical people said, 
“ This man means some one else to pay for these.” This was the fact. The object was to buy up the suffrages of the country press 
against Mr. Howitt. His outlay for advertisements was at least 200/. per month; it appears now by his own statement that it 
was more,—that in four months, January, February, March, and April, he spent one thousand pounds. Having spent this money 
on the country press, he then called on the editors, by a lithographed circular—to be seen amongst the documents—by private 
letters, and by personal emissaries, to declare in his favour; and this he called ¢aking the sense of the press. As has been shown, 
the attempt was a failure: the majority of the press refused to notice his appeal. 

But whose was thisthousand pounds? Mr. Reiolents ? No; x nihilo nihil fit. The plan wasto destroy Mr. Howitt with 
his own weapon; to purchase destruction for him with his own money. A short time ago, scarcely one of these gigantic 
advertisements was paid for, nor is it probable they are now. But what of that? It was the desperate game of a desperate 
adventurer. If he won, it waswell ; if he lost, he was but where he began: he had spent Mr. Howitt’s money, and hoped, moreover, to 
leave a ponderous debt for him to pay ; for let it be carefully observed that, by his own account, he ceased this excessive advertising 
exactly with the dissolution of the partnership in May ! 

5. And now for the arbitration. He says Mr. Howitt “broke through the arbitration when it became unpleasant and 
dangerous, and published his Journal.” ‘Totally false again. The arbitration was terminated in regular course by the umpire, and 
with a most decided judgment againt Mr. Saunders and his party. 

it is true that Mr. Saunders having got ¢wo arbitrators against Mr. Howitt’s one, and these two having succeeded against the 
single voice of his arbitrator, in getting their own man appointed as umpire, seemed determined to ride rough-shod over him; 
but they were deceived in their own choice; the umpire, an eminent barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, proved to be a man as 
honourable and high-minded as he was clear-headed, and he rejected their attempt against him. 

The history of this arbitration is curious. Mr. Howitt invited Harriet Martineau to write in the People’s Journal. She knew 
nothing of Mr. Saunders ; as who, indeed, did? But on Mr. Howitt demanding an arbitration, on the discovery of his real charaeter 
and practices, Mr. Saunders ran off to various persons with a false —_ and amongst them to Miss Martineau. Had Miss Martineau 
done as the plainest common sense would have dictated ; heard what Mr.Howitt had to say, and to show too, instead of listening exclu- 
sively to Mr. Saunders, she would have discovered, as Mr. Fox, and others did, what the real truth was, and might then have done 
as much good as she actually did mischief. She might have induced Mr. Saunders to come to an immediate and fair dissolution of 
partnership, which assuredly would have been better for all parties, and have prevented all the exposure that has since occurred. 

There is no wish to blame Miss Martineau for more than this. It is probable that she thought she was defending an innocent and 
injured-man. Mr. Fox at first believed the same—the facts undeceived him. She should have remembered as a philosophical 
woman the old maxim, audi alteram partem. 

However, she got two of her friends to be arbitrators for Mr. Saunders, and those two gentlemen seemed quite ready to carry the 
thing, right or wrong, their own way. But with every point secured, as it seemed to-them, having secured as umpire @ ¢hird 
—_ of themselves and Miss Martineau, they appealed to him, and, having read the case sent up to him, he called the parties 

fore him at his chambers, and dismissed their demand, which was for the suppression of Howitfs Journal, in the most summary 
and noble manner; declaring that it was athing that they had nothing to do with, and pronouncing their attempt, as Mr. Howitt 
stated in his reply to Mr. Saunders’s first appeal, one of the most barbarous cases that ever came before him. 

The rebuff was as severe as it was unlooked for; and Mr. Saunders was so enraged by it, that he did not hesitate to abuse the 

learned umpire in the presence of various of the parties, as having made himself a partizan ;—a partizan, as it would have been 
in that case, against his ae a and in favour of persons that he had never seen or spoken to in his life. It was, in fact, as 
noble an example of judicial honour as ever adorned the practice of English law. 
_ 6. The rest of Mr. Saunders’s asertions may be summarily dismissed. He says Mr. Howitt wanted to get the People’s Journal 
into his own hands. This is, as the rest, most false; and has been fully explained in Mr. Howitt’s Reply. The only literary dispute 
Was regarding the protection of the eminent contributors invited by Mr. Howitt ; as guaranteed by the 11th clause of the Deed of 
Partnership, all which has likewise been explained by Mr. Howitt in his Reply. 

7. Mr, Saunders says Mr. Howitt took his machinery. The machinery, as has been shown, and as is amply proved by the 
documents, was all Mr. Howitt’s own, prepared years before. He furnished the whole, and Mr. Saunders having violated the 
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agreement, he was perfectly at liberty, as declaredby the umpire, to make use of his own machinery for his own journal, Mr. 
Saunders’s advertisements of his volumes every day show, in the names of many of Mr. Howitt’s friends, to what extent the People’s 
Journal was indebted to him. 

8. Mr. Saunders complains that Mr. Howitt would not go out and let another partner come in who would advance more 
money. Again utterly false. As has been amply shown, Mr. Howitt demanded the arbitration for this very purpose, and 
Mr. Saunders obstructed it for eight months. But directly afterwards, Mr. Saunders boasts that they have this year had offers of 
partnerships on all sides, and yet—they have not got a partner! They have been advertising in the Times for a partner ; they are 
wallowing in debt, which they have no earthly means of getting rid of, but bya monied partner; a letter of recent date has been 
written by Mr. Saunders to a country newspaper proprietor, declaring that their account for advertisements, and all such accounts 
must stand over; because they have not been able to get a partner. : 

How do these things hang together? They are falsehoods, like that which asserts no formal demand has made on Mr. Howitt 
for the payment of Messrs. Venables’ claims, and that Mr. Saunders is at liberty to go on paying that money to the stationers for 
his own recent debts, which should legitimately meet the bills drawn before the dissolution ; leaving these to stand over ¢welve months, 
because he has only covenanted to pay them within the twelve months ; while he knows that the meaning is, and honour demands 
that they shall be paid in due course, and in priority of any more recent liabilities. 

These things require no further remark. They are all but “11% of that great system of falsehood by which Mr. Saunders has 
~ too long deluded the public, and which approaches its end. 

t is time that this farce, which may become a tragedy to his dupes, should have an end. The great fact of his debts now starts 
forth like a mountain ‘pinnacle above the dense fogs of his mystifications, and will put both him and his abettors to open shame. 
If his circulation Aas been what he has all. along continued to protest it to be,—it demands a repayment of all monies received 
from Mr. Howitt, and the punctual discharge of all liabilities. Jf it has.not been such—let the public make their own reflections. 

It is to be hoped that enough now has been said for ever. The subject is repugnant to Mr. and Mrs. Howitt’s feelings, and 
interruptive of their pursuits, but forbearance has its limits. Mr. Howitt has waited, that Mr. Saunders might desist from his 
practices against him in vain; but no attempts shall be made by Mr. Saunders, or his coadjutors, to defame him, or involve him 
in responsibilities, which shall. pass unnoticed. His property and reputation shall be defended against him, and against those 
who may enter into collusion with him. And, finally, it may be distinctly repeated, that every shilling that Mr. Saunders has 
robbed Mr. Howitt of, was the produce of years-of indefatigable labour ; that it was absolutely necessary to the carrying out of 
his long-cherished scheme of the Journal ; and that it would be most invaluable to him at this moment. : 





Erratum.—In the letter given last week from Bradford, the signature should be Joseph Ellis, and not James. 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 


OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED A GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 
PROGRESS. 


Aberdeen United Trades Joint-Stock .—This is a pro- | Punishments,” “the Elective Franchise,’ “ Machinery,” “State 
posed association for the benefit of the working classes. It is |.Education,” “The Ten Hours’ Bill,” ete.,—speak volumes, 
proposed to raise a capital of 5,000/. by 10,000- shares of ten | and teud to show. the cheering prospect of the good time 
shillings each. The capital to be employed in the opening of | coming— 
workshops in any particular trade to which a majority of the 
shareholders may agree, and which may be found most pratti- 


“ When man to man o’er a’ the world 
Shall brothers be for a’ that.” 








cable and advantageous. The Company’s workmen will be 
employed at regular time, ten hours a-day, and in clean and well- 
ventilated workshops. We shall be glad to have to record the 
success of this project, which active endeavours are now making 
to carry into effect. ean : 


The Kilmarnock Literary and Debating Society—The Third 
Anniversary of the Kilmarnock Literary and Debating Society 
was held on the 6th inst. Speeches were delivered by the mem- 
bers, on the uses of anniversaries,—on the means requisite for 
raising the working-classes from their state of degradation and 
misery,—on the subject best calculated for a debating society,— 
on the mental advantages to be derived from debating clubs,— 
on Phonography, and on Temperance. Several other speeches 
were delivered by the members, an: were all warmly applauded. 
This Society has now been in existence for three years, and 
been the means of doing much good to the members who com- 
pose it. a oe 

Mutual Instruction Society—A few operatives, employed in 
an extensive manufactory in Finsbury, unwilling to lag behind 
in the march of popular advancement, and desirous of adding 
to the mony nts of moral, social, and intellectual improve- 
ment, resolved themselves into a body, under the above desig- 
nation, for the purpose of holding Friendly Meetings, Discus- 
sions, Lectures, Radin , ete.,—so as thus to assist in shaking 
off the ignorance engendered by ages of apathy and indifference, 
and be the means of elevating the artisan to his proper position 
in society. 

“Howitt’s Journal” is regularly supplied, and read with 
avidity, besides many of the members individually subscribing 
to that talented periodical, in order to have it bound. The 
Society is steadily progressing. The spirited discussions that 
have already taken place, and the masterly manner in which 
the members have handled the various subjects, viz. :—“ Capital 


Tomas Forster WALLIs, 
Secretary. 


To CorresponpENtTs. — Several communications having 
been inquired after that have not reached us, we beg to say that 
unpaid letters are never received ; and possibly the articles in 
question may have been amongst such. 
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